Price and the imposture of Pitt? The darling of Bro< who well knew the perils of borrowing in order to j debts, would have fastened on the folly of borrowir rates in order to gain the advantage of Compoum We can picture him asking how a plan, which was ; foolish for an individual, could be profitable for a n where the taxes could be raised that would make interest on the sums set apart every year for the wond* fund. Surely the Opposition was not so ignorant of f of Price's proposals as not to detect the weakness of Minister's plan, had it been modelled solely on them.1
The debates in which the Commons dealt with thh complex subject seem to have been fruitful only in pe At the final stage of the Bill, however, Fox moved ment with the aim of lightening the burdens on the time of war. He proposed that, whenever a new loan raised, the Minister should be pledged to raise money to pay the interest on the loan, and also to make g Sinking Fund what might be taken from it He state' crete example that, if a new loan of ^"6,000,000 wer in time of war, and if £1,000,000 were in the hands ol missioners of the National Debt, that sum should be to the account of the loan; for this, he claimed, woul public the expense of raising that million through b; the Stock Exchange, and the Sinking Fund wou injured if the million temporarily borrowed from it i good by taxation. His speech contained one statem sonal interest, namely, that he had shown his propc Chancellor of the Exchequer, who approved of it. was one of the few occasions on which Pitt conferred He now accepted Fox's amendment, because (to tak posed case), apart from the saving of commission on t Government would be able to raise the five millions terms than the six millions. Pitt also expressed the the addition of the amendment to his Bill would do all temptation to a Minister to rob the Sinking Fund
This   last   argument  cut   both  ways.    As   Earl\tt*t\ Hu« tuition   tilh.it «f nt»ml»rr-* its Ihr H«»u">r.
